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FOREWORD 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON ForerGn AFFArRs, 
Washington, D. C., January 28, 1958. 

This report has been submitted to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs by the Honorable Leonard Farbstein, of New York, who 
undertook a special study mission to the Mediterranean and Middle 
East during September and October 1957. 

The findings in this report do not necessarily reflect the views of 
the membership of the full Committee on Foreign Affairs, but it is 
filed in the hope that it will prove useful to the Congress in its consid- 
eration of legislation. 

Tomas E. Moraan, Acting Chairman, 





Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForREIGN AFFAIRS, 

Washington, D. C., January 28, 1958. 

Hon. Tuomas S. Gorpon, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
_ House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CuarrMan: There is transmitted herewith a report on 
a 30-day special study mission to certain Mediterranean and Near 
East countries, which I undertook with your approval on September 
19, 1957. 

It is hoped the information contained in this report will be useful 
to the members of the committee and to the Congress in its considera- 
tion of legislation affecting the area. 

LEONARD FARBSTEIN 
(New York). 
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SPECIAL STUDY MISSION TO THE MEDITERRANEAN AND 
NEAR EAST 


INTRODUCTION 


This is a report on a 30-day study mission to certain Mediterranean 
and Near East countries which I undertook on September 19 to 
observe economic conditions and the effectiveness of the United States 
information and economic aid programs. I visited France, Greece, 
Turkey, and Israel. In Great Britain and Italy, I conferred with 
United States Information Service (USIS) officials and our embassy 
personnel. In each of the other countries I also conferred with gov- 
ernment officials and our embassies on economic conditions and the 
reaction to United States policy. In a few instances I met with pri- 
vate citizens and newspaper men on some aspects of these subjects. 
All of them were cooperative and generous with time and information 
in helping me to a fuller understanding of the issues and problems 
they face. 


FRANCE 


In France strong feeling continues to exist over our actions in the 
Suez crisis, our handling of Near East developments, and our attitude 
on the Algerian question. Consequently, our information services 
there have been under severe strain. The USIS, however, is doing 
a commendable job in correcting popular misconceptions and in 
disseminating accurate information about our country and its policies. 

Both Algeria and Cyprus present difficult questions that only time 
and human patience can solve. Insofar as Cyprus is concerned, the 
situation is anomalous because both Greece and Turkey are parts of 
NATO. In my opinion, their attitude toward the West is completely 
dependable. There are Turks living in Greece and Greeks living in 
Turkey on a friendly basis. And if the Cyprus question had not been 
brought to the fore in the fashion it was, there would have been no 
difficulty for the Greeks living in Turkey. Fundamentally and in- 
stinctively we favor independence for all countries, for the Algerians, 
Turks, and Greeks. Were we to urge independence for Algeria, we 
could be accused of making the French who live in Algeria a subject 
people. And were we to favor independence for Cyprus, we would 
make the Turks living in Cyprus a dependent people. If we oppose 
colonialism for one people, we should not jeopardize the status of 
See yet if it were mutually agreeable, partition could dispose of 
all strife. 


GREECE 


Greece maintains a defense posture against the Communist threat 
which, in proportion to population and income in the opinion of some, 
is greater than any country in Europe. It is a poor country and its 
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economy is increasingly burdened by these defense needs. It cannot 
support its population and therefore encourages its citizens to emigrate. 

Greece also has a traditional interest in the Near East and believes 
that she has a special affinity with Egypt. Her leaders contend that 
Greece is a bridge between East and West, and could be useful in im- 
proving relations and settling the issues that agitate the Near East. 
Greece’s policy is naturally influenced by the fact that about 80,000 
Greeks have settled in Egypt, and during the Suez crisis, under the 
impact of Colonel Nasser’s Egyptianization process, their position be- 
came very difficult. The extension of Soviet influence in Egypt and 
Syria has also aggravated tension and fears, including grave concern 
over its effects on the sensitive Cyprus question. Greece is as un- 
happy over a Soviet-dominated neighbor as we would be. 


TURKEY 


My visit to Turkey, though brief, was considerably enhanced by 
the information and materials provided me by United States Consul 
General Robert G. Miner in Istanbul. Turkey is a dynamic and 
robust country. It is making excellent use of American technical 
assistance in its recovery program but is running into difficulties 
because of a shortage of foreign exchange. This is a chronic condi- 
tion, but it is especially acute now because of the numerous projects 
that have been started. Turkish economic ambitions appear to hake 
outstripped the country’s resources and thus have provided the 
Soviet Union with an opportunity to offer credits and direct help in 
expanding Turkey’s industrial plant. 

As the link between NATO and the Baghdad Pact and a meinber 
of both, Turkey plays a strategic role in our plans for Middle East 
defense. A major effort is now being made there to crisscross the 
country with modern roads and highways. It is alternately wooed 
and threatened by the Soviet Union, and could fali victim to Russian 
economic allurements if we failed to meet the threat with a creative 
economic program of our own. Its importance to free world defense 
will grow with the development of new oil resources in the country. 


ISRAEL 


I was impressed by the tremendous energy expended by the Israelis 
in the agricultural, industrial and cultural development of their coun- 
try. New planned cities are being built where there was nothing but 
sand and desert, and modern concrete housing is going up at a rapid 
rate in order to provide homes for about 80,000 immigrants this year. 
Industrial buildings are included in all these planned cities. For the 
first time in several years, most of the immigrants are now from Hun- 
gary and Eastern Europe with lesser numbers from Egypt and north 
Africa. Despite the increase in immigration, I was told that there is 
work for all and that there is practically no unemployment. 

Arab fears that Israel may be overrun by immigrants and be 
compelled to seek new territory are groundless. Outside of the Soviet 
Union, the only substantial body of Jews reside in the United States, 
and they are not emigrating. Soviet Jews are barred from leaving 
by the Kremlin’s policy, and there is no present likelihood that this 
prohibition will be lifted. 
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Although Israel is a small country, I saw much open territory and 
no evidence of overpopulation. In my judgment, Israel has land 
on which to settle many more people than it has now. It does not 
need more territory to accommodate the natural increase in its popu- 
lation and those who may be in a position to immigrate. I traveled 
all the way from Elath, a new port city on the Gulf of Aqaba at the 
southernmost tip of Israel, where I inspected the terminus of the oil 
pipeline stretching north across the Negev to the Mediterranean, to 
the borders of Syria in the north near the Sea of Galilee. Everywhere 
it was possible to see the evidence of American technical assistance. 
The country offers a remarkable demonstration of the way in which 
natural difficulties of terrain and climate can be overcome with the 
aid of modern scientific techniques and engineering skill. 

The people of Israel are industrious and able to make full use of 
American technical assistance. They are working to raise their living 
standards and per capita income, which at present is about $500, to 
a level comparable with any western country, and their industrial 
and agricultural production has been rising steadily. 

The area of reclaimed and cultivated land has been increased in the 
Huleh region of the Galilee and in the upper Negev by drainage and 
by irrigation. The full development of this latter area, however, is 
dependent upon the supply of sufficient water, and for this American 
aid is essential. The copper mines in the Negev are being developed 
with American equipment and technical assistance. Private Ameri- 
can investment is evident in some industrial establishments in Haifa 
and Tel Aviv. Israel, however, is still operating under an unfavorable 
balance of trade, and will continue to need economic help for some 
time to come. Although production and exports are up, the sharp 
rise in immigration has put a great strain on Israel’s economy. The 
trade deficit is expected to be between $300 million and $350 million 
this year. Inflationary pressures are increasing and the cost of living 
is rising despite Government measures to keep food and clothing within 
reach of the average worker. 

My talks with Israel Government officials, including President Ben 
Zvi, convinced me of their great desire for peace with their neighbors. 
They feel that they can contribute greatly to the development of the 
Near East and to the raising of living standards and health standards. 
At the time of my visit, the borders with Jordan and Syria and Egypt 
were quiet but there was great concern in Israel over the new Soviet- 
dominated Government in Syria, the shipment of Communist arms 
and the development of Soviet air and naval bases in Syria, and what 
they meant to Israel’s security. Strengthening of the Eisenhower 
doctrine to assure Israel against attack by its neighbors would help 
to deter the danger of such an attack and to reduce the tension. 

Israel’s ability to contribute to the technical development of other 
countries is demonstrated in a dramatic way in new African and Asian 
countries, where Israel missions have been able to establish working 
relations ahead of the advance experts of the Communist countries. 
I was told in Jerusalem that Israel missions are especially welcome in 
these new countries because they feel an affinity with a small country 
whose experience is recent like their own. Moreover, unlike the 
Communist bloc countries, it presents no menace of ideological penetra- 
tion. Israel has military, agricultural and health missions in Burma, 
in Ghana, in Ceylon, and in Ethiopia, and also has sent technical 
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experts*into Nigeria. Educational facilities in Israel are also being 
made available to Africans and Asians for training in the science of 
government and in sociology as well as the physical sciences. Israel, 
thus is serving as an advance force for democracy in the new under- 
developed nations of Africa. The development of these countries will 
take long, and Israel’s capacity to aid is limited. But it is of inesti- 
mable value to the free world, and we should help wherever possible 
to enable Israel to carry on and expand this program. 
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